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The  dominant  theme  in 
intelligence  analysis 
from  Washington  that 
accounts  for  the  failure 
to  predict  the  North 
Korean  attack  [was]  that 
the  Soviets  controlled 
North  Korean 
decisionmaking. 
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P.  K.  Rose  \\<)iks  in  tlie  Diivcloiiitc 
()l  < 


On  25  June  1950.  tlie  North  Korean 
IN'ople's  Ami)  of  tlie  Democratic 
People  s  Republic  of  Korea  (l)PRK) 
swept  across  the  .58''  parallel  and 
came  dose  to  unitinj’  the  Kore  an 
IX'uinsula  under  the  Cioniinanist 
re);inie  of  Kim  11-sung.  A  neric.in 
niilitan’  and  ci\  ilian  leaders  w  ere 
cauf’ht  by  surpri.se.  and  onl\'  the 
intercession  of  iioorl)  trained  .ind 
e(]uipped  I  S  ciarrison  troops  from 
Japan  managed  to  halt  the  North 
Korean  adeance  at  a  high  pric  e.'  in 
American  dead  and  wounded.  Pour 
months  later,  the  Chinese  People  s 
Liberation  Arm)’  (Pl.A)  intervened 
in  ma.ssiee  numbers  as  'V'lieric.in 
and  I  N  forces  pushed  the-  North 
Korc-ans  back  across  the  W'  p.iral 
lei.  rs  militan’ and  ci\  ilian  eaders 
were  again  caught  b)’  surprise,  and 
another  costle  price  was  paid  in 
American  casualties. 

Two  strategic  intelligence  blunders 
w  ithin  six  months:  )'et  the  ci\  ilian 
and  militar)  leaders  incoh  ed  w  ere 
all  products  of  World  War  11.  when 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  had 
clearl)  demonstrated  the  rc(|uire 
ment  for  intelligence  collect  on  and 
anaK'sis.  I  he  answers  to  wh)'  ii 
happened  are  simple,  and  the) 
hold  lessons  th.it  are  relex  ani  loda)'. 

■fhe  role  of  intelligence  in  Amer¬ 
ica's  national  .securit)  is  olten 
misunder.stooci.  Intelligence  inhu¬ 
mation  has  to  e.xist  within  the 
greater  context  ofdome.stic  l  .S 
political  ixaception.  With  the  defeat 
of  Japan,  our  hrstoricalh  .solaiion 
i.st  nation  moved  <|uicklv  to  loc  k 
inward  again.  I  he  armed  forces 
were  immediately  reduced  in 


number,  defense  s|->ending  was  cut 
dramatically,  and  intelligence 
resources  met  a  similar  kite.  The 
looming  c'onllict  with  Ciommunism 
was  focused  on  Pairope.  our  tnidi- 
tional  geogm]ihic  area  of  interest. 

■fhe  war  laid  produced  a  crop  of 
hirger  than-life  militar)’  heroes,  and 
[lerlaips  the  biggest  w;is  C'icn.  Dou¬ 
glas  .MticArlhur,  Par  Ktist 
(iommancler  and  virtual  ruler  of  ;i 
deletited  Japan. 

W''hile  mans’  considered  .Mac.Anhur 
brilliant,  his  militar)  carec-r  also 
conttiineci  numerous  examples  of 
poor  milittir)  ludgment.  1  le  laid  fc'w 
doubts  about  his  ow  n  judgment, 
however,  and  for  ovc’i’  a  decade 
had  surrounded  himself  with  staff 
officers  holding  a  simihir  opinion. 
.MacAilhur  was  confident  of  his 
caiiabilitic’s  to  reshape  J a p;m.  but 
he  had  little  knovv  ic’dge  of  (ihinesc’ 
Ciommunisi  forces  or  militar)  doc¬ 
trine.  lie  had  ;i  well-known 
disregard  lor  tlie  C'.hinese  as  sol¬ 
diers.  tintl  this  bectime  the  tenet  of 
the  l-'ar  Pastc'in  C.ommand  (PTC). 

In  Januar)'  1950,  .Sec  rc’l’ar)’  of  .State 
Dean  .Achc’son  laid  public’!)’ 
declared  a  defensive  c’onttiinment 
line  iigainst  the  Comnuinist  men- 
tice  in  Asia,  btised  upon  an  island 
del'ense  line,  'fhe  Koretm  penin- 
suhi  was  outside  tluit  line. 

Still.  .America  vic’vvc’d  Koreti  as  one 
of  sevemi  c.evc-loping  democratic 
ntitions  that  could  serve  as  counter¬ 
balances  to  Communist  expansion. 
In  .Mtirch  I9'i9,  President  I'ruman 
tipproved  National  Securit) 
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Council  Memorandum  8/2,  which 
warned  that  the  Soviets  intended  to 
dominate  all  of  Korea,  and  that  this 
would  be  a  threat  to  US  interests  in 
the  bar  Hast.'  That  summer,  the 
President  sent  a  special  me.ssage  to 
Congress  citing  Korea  as  an  area 
where  the  principles  of  democracy 
were  being  matched  against  those 
of  Communism.  I  fe  stated  the 
United  States  “will  not  fail  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  aid  which  is  so  e.ssential  to 
Korea  at  this  critical  time."-* 


US  Intelligence  Collection  and 
Analysis 

About  the  same  time,  US  and  Soviet 
troops  withdrew  from  their  respec¬ 
tive  parts  of  Korea.  The  Soviets  left 
behind  a  well-equipped  and  trained 
North  Korean  Army,  while  the 
United  States  had  provided  its 
Korean  military  forces  with  only 
light  weapons  and  little  training.  As 
US  forces  withdrev\-,  MacArthur 
instructed  Gen.  Charles  A.  Wil¬ 
loughby.  a  longtime  loyal  staff 
member  and  his  (i-2,  to  establish  a 
.secret  intelligence  office  in  Sectul. 
Knctwn  as  the  Korean  Liai.son 
Office  (KLO),  its  responsibility  was 
to  mttnitor  troop  movements  in  the 
North  and  the  activities  of  Commu- 
ni.st  guerrillas  operating  in  the 
South. 

Ify  late  1949,  the  KLO  was  report¬ 
ing  that  the  Communi.st  guerrillas 
represented  a  .sericjus  threat  to  the 

'  r<>rci)>n  Kelatkms  of  the  I  uited  States. 
Diplomatic  Papen  (iK-reaficr  I'Hl.S).  (i:S 
Government  I'riniin^  Office:  Washington. 
DC.  1919),  vol.  7.  part  2,  pp  760-78. 

-  Robert  J.  Donovan,  .\emesis  Tntmau  and 
John.son  in  the  Coils  (f  War  in  .Asia  (New 
York:  St.  .Vlartin  ,s-.\l;irek,  1984),  p.  18. 


Republic  of  Korea  (ROK).  The 
office  also  noted  that  many  of  the 
guerrillas  were  originally  from  the 
South,  and  thus  were  able  to  slip 
back  into  their  villages  when  hid¬ 
ing  from  local  security  forces. 
Willoughby  also  claimed  that  the 
KLO  had  16  agents  operating  in  the 
North.  KLO  officers  in  Seoul,  how- 
e\  er,  expre.s.sed  suspicion  regarding 
the  loyalty  and  reporting  of  the.se 
agents. ' 

These  c]ue,stionable  I'lZC  agents 
were  not  America's  only  agents  in 
the  North.  At  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  then-Capt.  John  Singlaub  had 
established  an  Army  intelligence 
outpost  in  Manchuria,  ju.st  acro.ss 
the  border  from  Korea.  Over  the 
course  of  .several  years,  he  trained 
and  dispatched  dozens  of  former 
Korean  POWs.  who  had  been  in 
japane.se  Army  units,  into  the 
North.  Their  in.staictions  were  to 
join  the  Communi.st  Korean  mili¬ 
tary  and  government,  and  to  obtain 
information  on  the  Communist.s' 
plans  and  intentions  '. 

These  and  other  collection  capabili¬ 
ties  contributed  to  CIA  analytic 
reports,  starting  in  1948,  regarding 
the  Communist  threat  on  tfie  penin¬ 
sula.  The  finst  report,  in  a  Weekly 
Summary  dated  20  February,  iden¬ 
tifies  the  .Soviet  Union  as  the 
controlling  hand  behind  all  North 
Korean  political  and  military  plan¬ 
ning.'  In  the  16  July  Weekly 
Summary,  the  Agency  de.scribes 
North  Korea  as  a  Soviet  “puppet" 
regime.  On  29  October,  a  Weekly 


'  William  B  Breuer,  Shadow  Warriors  Ihe 
Coi  ert  War  in  Korea  (New  York;  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc  ,  1996),  pp  20-21. 

'  Ihid  .  p.  23- 


Sttmmaiy  states  that  a  .North 
Korean  attack  on  the  South  is  “pos¬ 
sible"  as  early  as  1949,  and  cites 
reports  of  road  improvements 
towards  the  border  and  troop 
movements  there.  It  also  notes, 
however,  that  Moscow  is  in  control. 

These  reports  establish  the  domi¬ 
nant  theme  in  intelligence  analysis 
from  VC'ashington  that  accounts  for 
the  failure  to  predict  the  North 
Korean  attack — that  the  Soviets 
controlled  North  Korean  decision¬ 
making.  The  Washington  focus  on 
the  Soviet  Union  as  “the"  Commu¬ 
nist  state  had  becc;me  the  accepted 
perception  within  US  Govern¬ 
ment's  political  and  militaiy 
leadership  circles.  Any  scholarly 
counterbalances  to  this  view,  either 
(jLiestioning  the  absolute  authority 
of  .Mo.scow  over  other  Communi.st 
states  or  noting  that  cultural,  his¬ 
toric,  or  nationalistic  factors  might 
come  into  play,  fell  victim  to  the 
political  atmosphere. 

F'ears  of  another  war  in  Europe 
against  the  mighty  Red  Army  and 
the  exposure  of  Soviet  spying 
against  America  created  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  which  the  anti¬ 
communist  fervor  and  accusations 
of  McCarthyism  silenced  any  debate 
regarding  the  worldwide  Commu¬ 
nist  conspiracy.  In  addition,  the 
(,'hinese  (Communists'  rise  to  inter¬ 
nal  power  created  a  dome.stic 
political  dispute  over  who  had 
"lost  "  China.  The  result  was  a 


'  fnlc.s.s  otlii-rwisc  specified,  rd'crences  to 
GIA  suiiiinaric.s  arc  from:  Woodrow  j. 
Kulin.s,  .A.ise.ssinp  the  .Soi  iet  'threat:  Ihe 
Parly  Cold  War  i'ears  (Washington,  DC: 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Intelligence,  199"'). 
That  publication  li.sts  CIA  reports  in  chro¬ 
nological  order- 
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silencing  of  American  scholars  on 
(ihina  who  might  ha\'e  persuaded 
the  country's  leadership  that  China 
would  ne\  er  acc'ept  Soviet  control 
of  its  national  interests. 

Preparations  for  "War 

Mt;anwhile.  in  early  1950.  North 
Korean  leader  Kim  II  sung  traveled 
to  Mo.scow  for  a  meeting  with  Sta¬ 
lin.  'I'hey  discLi.ssed  Kim's  plans  to 
invade  the  South,  and  Kim  asked 
what  Soviet  assistance  could  be 
expected.  Stalin  advised  him  t(r  di.s- 
cuss  the  invasion  plan  with  Mao 
Zedong,  who  also  hajtpened  to  be 
in  .Mo.scow.  After  discussions,  Mao 
agreed  that  the  South  was  weak 
enough  to  be  conquered,  and  Sta¬ 
lin  also  approved  the  invasion.'’ 

By  the  spring  of  1950  Nciith 
Korea’s  preparations  for  war  had 
becomi;  readily  recognizable. 
Monthly  CIA  reports  describe  the 
milittiry  buildup  of  DI’RK  forces, 
but  also  di.scount  the  po.ssibility  erf 
an  actual  invasion.  It  was  believed 
that  DPRK  forces  cciuld  not  mount 
a  succe.ssful  attack  without  Soviet 
assistance,  and  such  a.ssistance 
woLild  indictite  a  worldwide  Com¬ 
munist  offensive.  There  were  no 
indications  in  Rurope  that  such  an 
offensix'e  was  in  preparation.  On  10 
•May,  the  South  Korean  Defense 
.Vlinistiy'  publicly  warned  at  a  pre.ss 
conference  that  DPRK  troops  were 
ma.ssing  at  the  border  and  there 
was  danger  of  an  invasion." 

"  Nikita  Khrii.shchev.  Khrushchev  Remcm- 
hers.  translated  hy  Strobe  Talbott  (Boston: 
Little,  Brown.  19T)).  pp.  .-'67-70. 

'  l.l-'.  Stone,  'Ihe  flidek'u  IJisloiy  of  the  Kore- 
au  UT/r(\ew  York:  .VIontI  ly  Review  Press. 
19S2).  p.  7. 
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Mao  agreed  that  the 
South  was  weak  enough 
to  he  conquered,  and 
Stalin  also  approved  the 
invasion. 
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Throughout  June,  intelligence 
reports  from  Stjuth  Korea  and  the 
CIA  provide  clear  de.scripiions  of 
DPRK  preparations  for  war.''  These 
reports  noted  the  removal  of  civil¬ 
ians  from  the  border  area,  the 
re.striction  of  all  transport  capabili¬ 
ties  for  militiir)  u.se  only,  and  the 
movements  of  infantry’  and  armor 
units  to  the  border  area.  ,Mso,  fol¬ 
low  ing  cla.ssic  Communist  political 
tactics,  the  DPRK  began  an  interna¬ 
tional  propaganda  campaign 
again.st  the  ROK  'police  .state."  On 
6  Itine,  CIA  reiiorted  another  inter¬ 
esting  international  development: 
all  Ka.st  Asian  .senior  .Soviet  diplo¬ 
mats  were  recalled  to  Mo.scow  for 
consultations.  The  CIA  believed  the 
purpo.se  of  the  recall  was  to 
develop  a  new  plan  to  counter  anti¬ 
communist  efforts  in  the  region. 

On  20  June  1950,  the  ClA  pub 
lished  a  repon,  ba.sed  primarily  on 
human  a.s.sets,  concluding  that  the 
DPRK  had  the  capability  to  in\ade 
the  South  at  any  time.  President 
Truman,  .Secretary  of  State  Acheson, 
and  .Secretary  of  Defen.se  Johnson 
all  received  copies  of  this  report.'* 
Five  days  later,  at  four  a.m.,  the 
DRPK  invaded  the  South.  Both 
Washington  and  the  FKC  in  Tokyo 
were  surprised  and  unprepared.  On 
30  June  1950,  President  Truman 

'*  The  report.s  were  noted  in  Congre.ssioniil 
testimony  that  was  made  public.  .See 
Donovan,  p.  19. 

”  Breuer,  p.  40 


authorized  the  tise  of  CS  ground 
forces  in  Korea. 


Faulty  Perception 

The  I'nited  Stales  was  caught  by 
surprise  because,  within  political 
and  military  leadership  circles  in 
Washington,  the  perception  existed 
that  only  the  Soviets  cotild  order  an 
invasion  by  a  “client  .state"  and  that 
such  an  act  wotild  be  a  prelude  to 
a  wtyrld  war.  Washington  was  confi¬ 
dent  thtit  the  Soviets  were  not 
ready  to  take  such  a  step,  and, 
therefore,  that  no  invasion  would 
occur. 

This  perce|7tion,  and  indeed  its 
broad  acceptance  within  the  Wash¬ 
ington  policy  community,  is  clearly 
staled  in  a  19  June  CIIA  paper  on 
DRPK  military  crapabilities. The 
paper  .said  that  "The  DPRK  is  a 
firmly  controlled  Soviet  satellite  that 
exercises  no  independent  initiative 
and  depends  entirely  on  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  1,'SSR  for  exi.stence."  The 
report  noted  that  while  the  DI’RK 
could  take  control  of  parts  of  the 
SoLith.  it  probably  did  not  have  the 
capability  to  destroy  the  South 
Korean  government  without  Soviet 
or  (Chinese  assistance.  This  a.ssis¬ 
tance  would  not  be  forthcoming 
because  the  Soviets  did  not  want 
general  war.  The  Department  of 
.State  and  the  military  intelligence 
organi/.atitjns  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  concurred. 

Washington’s  strategic  theme  also 
played  well  m  Tokyo,  where  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur  and  his  staff  refu.sed 
to  believe  that  any  .Asians  would 

"  Kuhas,  p,  ,596. 
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risk  facing  certain  defeat  In’  tliretit- 
ening  American  interests.  Tliis 
I'lelief  caused  them  to  ignore  warn¬ 
ings  of  tile  DId<K  militaiy  buildup 
and  moltilization  near  the  border, 
clearly  the  'force  protection"  intelli¬ 
gence  that  should  hav  e  been  most 
tilerting  to  military  minds.  It  was  a 
strong  and  perhaps  arrogantl>’  held 
belief,  which  did  not  weaken  e\en 
in  the  face  of  DFRK  military  suc¬ 
cesses  against  L.fS  troops  in  the 
summer  of  1950.  It  grew  even 
stronger  within  militarv'  circles  in 
Tokyo  as  Americtm  and  l.'N  forces 
ptished  Ixick  the  Dl’RK  troops  in 
the  fall  of  1950.  1}\  then,  it  had 
become  tin  article  of  faith  within 
the  F-TC.  personally  testified  to  !■)>■ 
MacAnhur,  that  no  Asian  troops 
could  stand  up  to  American  mili- 
tar)'  might  without  being 
annihilated.  This  attitude,  consid¬ 
ered  a  "fact"  v\  ithin  the  I'diC  and 
con.stantly  repeated  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  political  and  militaiy  leadership, 
resulted  in  the  second  .strategic 
blunder — the  surpri.se  (ihinese 
intenention  in  the  war. 


The  Chinese  Factor 

CIA  intelligence  reports  during  the 
first  month  of  the  conllict  contin¬ 
ued  to  echo  the  theme  of  Soviet 
control  of  the  DPRK,  but  they  also 
began  to  address  the  potential  for 
Chinese  interventictn.  On  26  June, 
the  day  after  the  in\a,sion,  the  CJA 
Daily  SiDuwaiy  reported  that  the 
Agency  agreed  with  the  L.'S 
Embassy  in  Moscenv’  that  the  North 
Korean  offensise  was  a  "...clear-cut 
So\  iet  chtillenge  to  the  L'nited 
States..."  Four  da\',s  later,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  'fruman  authorized  the  use  of 
l.'S  ground  troops  in  Korea.  CIA 
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Intelligence  Memorandum  301,  Usti- 
niale  (ifSorict  huentkats  caul 
Capcihililies  for  Militaiy  Agyrcssiaii. 
.stated  that  the  So\  iet,s  liad  large 
ntimbers  of  (ihinese  troops,  which 
could  he  used  in  Korea  to  make  US 
invoKement  co.stK'  and  difficult." 
'Phis  warning  was  followed  on 
8  Jtily  b)’  CIA  Intelligence  .Memo¬ 
randum  302.  which  sttited  that  the 
Soviets  were  responsible  for  the 
in\’asion,  and  they  could  use  Chi¬ 
nese  forces  to  interv  ene  if  DPRK 
forces  could  not  stand  tip  to  U.N 
forces. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Chinese  were 
also  addressing  how  to  react  to  a 
DPRK  retreat.  The  first  days  of  lul\’ 
represented  the  high-water  mark  of 
the  DPRK  invasion,  and.  by  the  end 
of  that  first  week,  US.  South 
Korean,  and  U.N  troops  were  solidi¬ 
fying  ;i  defense  line  around  the  port 
of  Pusan,  netir  the  eastern  tip  of  the 
peninsula.  Recognizing  that  the 
DPRK  momentum  had  been 
bkinted,  Chinese  Foreign  .Minister 
/dioLi  Fn-lai  ctilled  a  national  .secu¬ 
rity  meeting  to  discuss 
strengthening  the  Chinese-Koretm 
border  area.  At  the  meeting,  it  wtis 
agreed  that  the  a"'  Field  Army,  the 
most  experienced  Pl.A  combat 
force,  should  be  moved  to  the  bor- 


Kiilin.s.  p,  toy. 


tier  region  by  the  end  of  the 
month. 

On  28  July,  the  (JA  Weekly 
Siaiaiuny  sttited  that  tO.OOO  to 
50, 000  ethnic  Korean  soldiers  I'rom 
Pl.A  units  might  soon  reinforce 
DPRK  forces.  The  tirticle  con- 
clutletl,  however,  that  there  were 
no  mtlications  that  the  Soviets  w  ere 
preptired  to  tise  Chinese  reinforce¬ 
ments.  This  blending  of  tactical 
warnings  abotit  possible  Chinese 
Linit.s — first  t’omposed  of  ethnic 
Korettn  soldiers  and  then  of  Chi¬ 
nese  "volunteers" — and  strategic 
analvsis  that  no  indications  existed 
of  Soviet  intentions  to  have  the  Chi¬ 
nese  intervene,  bectime  the 
l-rreferred  ait  form  for  most  Agency 
re[;)oiiing  through  late  \oveniber.  It 
continued  to  be  ba.sed  on  the  per- 
ceittion  that  Soviet  priorities  and 
objectives  would  direct  any  Chi¬ 
nese  actions. 

By  the  end  of  Jiily,  tactical  intelli¬ 
gence  collection  ern  the  ground  was 
becoming  organized.  Armed  Forces 
Security  .Agency  (AFSA)  detach¬ 
ments  were  collecting  DPRK  and 
Chinese  communications,  and  l.'S 
and  UN  forces  were  working  with 
South  Korean  elements  to  debrief 
local  residents  and  send  out  agents 
to  tis.sess  DPRK  positions  and 
strength.  Under  the  control  of  the 
CIA  in  Tokyo,  .Marine  Ft.  Col. 

"Dutv  h"  Kramer  established  btises 
on  islantls  off  the  southeast  ctxist  of 
Korea  to  train  local  irregular  troops 
for  missions  behind  enemv'  lines. 
'I'hese  activities  c[uickly  began  to 

(iiKiiijr  Zhang  slur  Mau's  Mililaiy  Ru- 
iiuiiincisiii:  China  amt  the  R(>n‘a)i  War. 
1050  795. 1  ( FavviL-nce,  KS:  University  I're.ss 
of  Kans.is,  lyyS).  pp.  sS-Sy. 
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provide  wikialile  infoi nialion.  Clii- 
nesc  eommunifation.s  indicated  in 
Jill)'  tliat  elements  of  (diinese 
Field  Army  had  mo\ed  to  Mancliii- 
ria.  and  that  Cien.  Lin  Fiao  was  tlie 
FLA  commander  wlio  would  inter¬ 
vene  in  Korea.'' 

By  AngList,  the  (iommanist  leaders 
in  the  I  'SSK,  (ihina.  and  Korea  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  large- .scale 
inter\'ention  By  l.'S  forces  wonld 
lead  to  the  defeat  of  the  DFKK 
forces.'’  'fhis  retilization  was  partic- 
nlarly  threatc'ning  to  (  hina.  On  4 
AngLi.st,  at  a  C.hme.se  Ciommunist 
Farty  (CiCF)  Folitlniro  meeting.  .Vlao 
stated  that  if  the  I'nited  States  won 
in  Korea,  it  wonld  threaten  (ihina. 
Therefore,  (diina  had  o  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  I  iFRK  and 
inten  ene. This  decision  set  in 
motion  C-hina's  (.’ffoits  on  diplo¬ 
matic,  milittiry',  and  propagtmda 
fronts  to  defend  itself  from  L'S 
aggression.  While  .Vlao's  concerns 
were  Ba.sed  on  survival  of  his  (Com¬ 
munist  legime  in  (China,  certainly  a 
shared  oBjecti\e  with  he  USSR,  his 
moti\'ation  in  acting  h,id  more  to 
do  with  (China's  traditional  con¬ 
cerns  about  its  borders,  and  fears 
based  upon  prexhous  t  CS  in\'olve- 
ment  with  (Chinese  Nationalist 
forces,  than  it  diil  witl  any  (Com¬ 
munist  worldwide  .strtitegy. 

"  ICrlward  H\anhoe.  Dark  Moidi:  /aftbl 
A nny  Special  Opcrandiis  ia  the  Korean 
ll'ire'(,-\nnapi)li,s.  .\I0.  \a\'.  I  Instituti-  Pre.vs, 
199s).  p-  H. 
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This  blending  of  tactical 
warnings  about  possible 
Chinese  units... and 
strategic  analysis  that  no 
indications  existed  of 
Soviet  intentions  to  have 
the  Chinese  intervene, 
became  the  preferred  art 
form  for  most  Agency 
reporting. 

By  late  Augtist,  (China  was  mo\ing 
aggrcssis'c'ly  on  all  fronts  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  concerns  regarding  a 
defeat  of  the  DFRK  forces  and  IC.S- 
LC\  occupation  of  that  country.  On 
the  international  propaganda  .scene. 
World  Cithtirc.  (China's  official 
organ.  I'ealured  an  article  ctcjuating 
a  DFRK  defeat  as  a  defeat  for  (Chi¬ 
nese  policy.  '  At  the  same  time. 
Foreign  .Vlinister  Zhou  ICn-lai  sent 
.several  diplomatic  notes  to  the  UN 
Security  (Council  protesting  alleged 
LCS  air  attacks  on  Manchuria  just 
north  of  the  Yalu  river. Domesti¬ 
cally,  (Chinese  media  began  to  focus 
popular  attention  on  the  vLilnerabil- 
ity  of  the  Yalu  river  border  area. 
And,  militiirily,  FLA  forces  near  the 
border  areti  were  strengthened  in 
an  oven  show  of  force.  By  late 
August.  1’1'C(C  intelligence  reports 
estimaied  246.000  FL.A  and  .474, 000 
militia  troops  were  in  .'Vlanchuna 
near  the  Korean  border.''' 

(On  H  September,  the  (CIA  issued 
Intelligence  Memorandum  Ha. 


.\llcn  S,  Whiting.  Dhina  drosses  the  Vain 
(Neu  York:  Macmillan.  1960).  p.  .S6. 

'’  John  W.  Spaniel.  The  'I'nnnan-Mai  - 
.Arthur  Controrersy  (Uamhrielgi. ,  .M.A:  Har¬ 
vard  I  'nie  er.'-ity  I’ress.  1939).  p.  S3. 

"  (Charles  A.  WilUiughhy  .ind  Join  (C  lam- 
berlain,  MacAiihur-  l<yil  lOSt  (New 
York  .Medraw-l  lill,  193  i).  p  386. 


Prohahiltty  of  Direct  C.'hiitese  (iont- 
nittiiLst  littcnviilioii  iit  Korea. 
which  assumed  that  the  (Chinese 
were  thready  providing  covert  assis- 
ttmee  to  the  DFRK,  including  .some 
replacements  for  combat  trooiis.  ’"  It 
stated,  however,  that  oven  a.ssis- 
tance  by  the  (Chinese  would  reciuire 
Soviet  approval  and  a  (Communist 
willingne.ss  to  risk  general  wtir.  The 
memorandum  concluded  that  there 
was  no  direct  e\  idence  of  indica¬ 
tions  as  to  w-'hether  (China  would 
intervene,  but  it  noted  that  repoils 
of  (Chinese  troop  buildups  in  the 
.Vlanchurian  border  area  made 
intervention  well  within  (Chinese 
capabilities  It  added  that  recent 
(Chinese  accusations  of  aggre.ssion 
against  the  .Manchurian  border  area 
coLild  be  a  setup  for  an  imminent 
overt  move. 

'I'his  w  arning,  one  of  the  strongest 
issued  by  the  CIA  before  (Chinese 
inteiA'ention,  reflected  the  analytic 
approach  the  .Agency  would  stre.s.s 
from  September  to  November:  that 
the  (Chinese  capability  to  intervene 
was  present,  but  the  political  deci¬ 
sion  to  do  so  hinged  on  acceptance 
of  a  worldwide  conflict,  which  only 
Soviet  leadershiii  coLild  decide 
.Meanwhile,  (leneral  .MacArtluir  was 
putting  the  final  elements  in  place 
for  another  signtittire  amphibious 
landing  th;ii  would  split  the  DRFK 
forces  and  force  their  retreat. 

CMilitary  and  Diplomatic  Moves 

On  15  September.  US  .Marines 
rushed  ashore,  captured  the  west 
coast  city  of  Inchon,  and  Iregan 
dri\  ing  DFRK  forces  north  toward 
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their  cotmtry.  Tliis  strategic  success 
was  a  clear  signal  that  the  invasion 
from  the  North  had  not  only  failed, 
but  also  that  the  DPRK  forces  could 
be  destroyed  by  the  LS-led  UN 
force.  Two  days  later,  a  high-rank¬ 
ing  Chine.se  delegation  of 
intelligence  and  logistic.s  officers 
arrived  in  North  Korea  to  evalutne 
the  military  situation  and  prepare 
the  battlefield  for  (ihine.se  military 
action.-' 

By  late  September,  (ihina  had  sent 
numerous  diplomatic  signals 
expressing  its  concern  regarding  a 
US  occupation  of  .North  Korea.  The 
Acting  PLA  chief  of  .staff  told  the 
Indian  Amba.s.sador  in  Peking  that 
China  would  never  allow  US  forces 
to  reach  Cihinese  territory'.-''  The 
Indian  Foreign  Minister  conveyed 
this  message  to  the  US  Amba.s.sa¬ 
dor  in  New  Delhi;  in  Washington, 
the  British  Ambassador  passed  the 
same  message  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.--'  The.se  private  notices  were 
matched  by  a  22  September  public 
announcement  in  which  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Iktreign  Mini.stry  spokesman 
issued  the  .statement  "We  clearly 
reaffirm  that  we  will  always  stand 
on  the  side  of  the  Korean  peo¬ 
ple... and  resolutely  oppo.se  the 
criminal  acts  of  American  imperial¬ 
ist  aggression  against  Korea  and 
their  intrigues  for  expanding  the 
war."-^'  Also  during  this  period, 
communications  intercepts 
continued  to  identify  massive  PLA 
troop  movements  from  .southern 
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and  central  China  into  the  .Sino- 
Korean  border  areas.-’’ 

Discounting  the  Chinese  Threat 

In  the  face  of  the.se  warnings,  the 
jes  instructed  MacArthur  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  advance  north  to  destroy 
the  DPRK  armed  forces  as  long  as 
there  was  no  threat  of  a  major  Chi¬ 
nese  or  .Soviet  intervention.  'I'he.se 
instructions  were  based  upon  a 
National  Security  Council  decision 
made  before  the  Inchon  landing.-^" 
The  Secretary  of  .State  al.so  di.sre- 
garded  the.se  warnings,  telling  the 
press  that  Chine.se  interv'ention 
would  be  "sheer  madne.ss," 

By  the  end  of  the  month,  the  US 
Ambassador  in  Mtxscow  reported 
that  Soviet  and  Chine.se  contacts 
told  both  the  British  and  Dutch 
Ambassadors  that  if  foreign  troops 
cross  the  .'58"'  parallel.  China  would 
intervene.-'"  This  specific  warning 
was  also  repeated  to  various  jour- 
nali.sts,  and  trn  29  September,  the 
Associated  Press  in  Mo.scow 
reported  that  both  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  take  a  "grave 
\'iew'’  of  US  forces  cro.ssing  the  38''' 
parallel. Finally,  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  a  major  public  policy 
addre.ss  celebrating  the  first  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  e.stablishment  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  Zhou 
Fn-lai  branded  the  United  States  as 
China's  worst  enemy  and  stated 
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that  Cihina  will  not  allow-  a  neigh¬ 
bor  to  be  inv’aded.-'" 

Once  tigain.  the.se  w-arnings  were 
ignored,  tmd  US-UN  forces  con¬ 
tinued  to  push  the  DRPK  forces 
northward.  On  2  October.  .Vlao 
cabled  Sialin  advising  that  China 
woLild  intervene  and  asked  for 
.Soviet  militar)'  a.ssistance. Three 
day  s  later,  the  CCP  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  officially  decided  to  interv'ene. '' 

L  S  intelligence,  how-ever,  contin¬ 
ued  its  reporting  theme  that  while 
Chine.se  capability  was  pre.sent, 
Cdiinese  intent  was  lacking.  On  6 
October,  the  US  Joint  Intelligence 
Indications  CJommittee  stated  that 
the  Chinese  capability  to  intervene 
had  grown,  but  the  Chinese  threat 
to  do  so  was  questionable.'-'  That 
same  day.  the  CIA  Weekly  Sit m- 
mciiy  ath  ised  that  the  po.ssibility  of 
Sov  iet  or  ("hinese  intervention  con¬ 
tinued  to  diminish.  It  also  restated 
the  belief  that  Soviet  requirements 
would  drive  any  such  decision. 

T'wo  days  later,  the  Soviet  position 
was  delivered  to  the  (ihine.se.  Sta¬ 
lin  advised  .Mao  that  the  USSR 
could  not  provide  the  military  sup¬ 
plies  and  air  cover  over  .’Vlanchuria 
that  .Mao  had  requested.  He  al.so 
asked  .Mao  not  to  engage  in  a  large- 
scale  offensive  against  US  troops, 
because  such  an  action  might  lead 
to  a  war  between  the  United  States 
and  tlie  Soviet  U'nion.-'-' 
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On  12  Oclolier,  (2y\  Offit  e  of 
Rccord.s  unci  llstiiiiatc,''  Fapcv  5M-50. 
cniillcd  Critical  Sitiuil ions  ill  The 
Tar  Hast — 'Threat  of  1-1111  Chinese 
Coiniininist  Interrention  in  Korea. 
condudc'd  that.  "Wltili.'  full-.scalc 
Cliine.Sf  (lomnumi.st  iiitencntion  in 
Korea  niLi.st  Ire  regaixled  as  a  con¬ 
tinuing  possilrilitN'.  a  consideration 
of  all  known  factors  leads  to  the 
conclusiiin  that  barring  ;i  Soviet 
decision  for  global  war,  such  action 
is  not  probable  in  19s0."''  So.  both 
the  I'nited  Stales  and  the  Soc  iet 
I’nion  saw  any  large-settle  (Ihine.se 
intercention  as  |roientially  stimuhit- 
ing  a  global  war,  tind  the  I  S 
understanding  of  the  So\  iet  posi¬ 
tion  was,  indeed,  sound.  Interntil 
Clhinese  priorities,  hoccever,  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  discoLtnted  by 
Washington,  which  sttll  belieced 
that  the  Soc  iels  controlled  ocentll 
(iotninctnisi  actions  worldwide. 

'file  ne.xt  dtty,  the  CICF  Folilbttro 
decided  that  (ihina  should  inter- 
\'cne  in  the  w;tr  even  w  ithoett 
Sovic‘1  ttiilitars’  support,  based  on 
this  decision,  it  w;is  Stalin  who 
relented  on  his  catrliet  rec|Ltest  ;tnd 
agreed  to  pro\  tde  mil  lary  supplies 
against  ;t  Soviet  loan  e.xtended  to 
the  (ihinese.  He  ttlso  tigreed  to  turn 
over  Soviet  tiircrafl  in  C.hina  to  the 
Fl..‘\  and  to  move  Sov  et  air  units 
into  position  to  defend  (Chinese  ter¬ 
ritory,''  Thus,  the  Cihinese  not  only 
made  a  unilateral  decision  to  inter¬ 
vene  for  nationalistic  Purposes,  but 
also  intimidated  the  Soviets  into 
supiioriing  them. 

■'  Slui.  (1-  .sv 
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The  Chinese  not  only 
made  a  unilateral 
decision  to  intervene  for 
nationalistic  purposes, 
hut  also  intimidated  the 
Soviets  into  supporting 
them. 

china  Intervenes 


■flirough  the  mid-October  period, 
numerous  intelligence  rej^orts, 
including  intercepted  communica¬ 
tions.  indicated  Chinese 
preparations  for  military  nterv  en- 
tion.  1  he  CIA  reported  that  China 
was  purchasing  medical  supplies 
abroad  for  future  military  activi¬ 
ties,'"  (ilA  reporting  from  Tok)o, 
based  on  information  obtained 
from  a  former  Chine.se  Nationalist 
officer  .sent  into  Manchuria  to  con¬ 
tact  former  colleagues  now  in  the 
FI. A,  .stated  that  tlie  Fl.A  had  over 
300. 000  troops  in  the  border  area.'’ 
Anti,  tin  15  Octtiber.  a  CI.K-letl 
irregular  KOK  force  operating  on 
the  we.st  coa.st  near  the  Vain  river 
reported  that  Chine.se  troops  were 
moving  into  Korea.''' 

All  this  information  subsetjuenlly 
turned  out  to  be  ticciirate  On  1.3 
and  1  I  October,  the  .3H' .39'''.  .mtl 
10  '  Chine.se  I-ield  Armies  enier'etl 
Korea.  The  intelligence  leadership 
in  both  Washington  and  'Itikyti  ditl 
not  alert  either  Fresident  Trum.m  or 
.MacArlhur,  who  were  about  to 
meet  on  Wake  Island  tt)  tlisctiss  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  At  that 
meeting,  on  15  October.  .\lacArlhur 
told  Truman  there  was  little  chance 
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of  a  large-scale  (ihinese  interven¬ 
tion.  And.  he  noted,  shotild  it 
occur,  his  air  power  would  desirov’ 
anv'  Chinese  forces  that  appeared."' 

The  next  day,  the  C/A  Daily  .Snin- 
nuiry  repoi'ted  that  the  I'S  Fmbassy 
in  file  1  lague  had  been  advi.sed 
that  Chinese  troops  harl  moved  into 
Korea.  At  this  point,  the  analytic 
perspective  of  the  Agency  shilled 
somewhat.  It  now  agreed  that  there 
had  been  numerous  reports  on  Chi¬ 
nese  troop  movements  into  Kore.i. 
but  it  continued  to  believe  that  the 
Chine.se  would  not  openly  inter¬ 
vene.  'file  ,\gency  also  abandoned 
the  position  that  the  Chinese  had 
the  capability  to  intenene  but 
would  not  do  so,  and  began  to 
accept  that  the  Chinese  had  entered 
Korea,  but  it  held  firm  to  its  view 
that  Cdiina  had  no  intention  of 
entering  the  war  in  any  large-scale 
fashion. 

bv'  20  October,  the  .Agency  had 
developed  another  line  of  reason¬ 
ing  to  explain  the  entry  of  Chinese 
forces  in  Korea — they  were  there  to 
protect  the  hydroelectric  plants 
along  the  '^Hlu  river  that  prov  itle 
power  to  the  .Manchurian  intlustrial 
area."  fhal  same  day.  however, 
intelligence  refioits  citing  nitissive 
numbers  of  FLA  troops  in  the 
border  region  were  also  dissemi¬ 
nated.  Reporting  from  IT-Xi 
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Intelligence  stated  that  100,000  PLA 
troops  were  ready  to  cross  the 
Yalu.*'  The  CIA  Daily  Summary 
reported  that  a  US  military  liai.son 
officer  in  Hong  Kong  had  stated 
that  100,000  PLA  were  to  enter 
Korea.  The  Summary  concluded, 
however,  that  the  Soviets  and  Chi¬ 
nese  were  not  ready  to  accept  a 
global  war,  which  any  large-scale 
intervention  would  trigger.  Appar¬ 
ently  no  one  in  either  the  FPX'  or 
the  CIA  thought  400,000  PLA  troops 
a  rather  large  number  for  a  defen¬ 
sive  force. 


Launching  an  Offensive 

On  25  October,  the  first  phase  of 
the  Chinese  offensive  began  with 
the  ROK  T'  Division  in  contact  with 
PLA  units.  Chinese  POWs,  interro¬ 
gated  that  evening  by  L'S  8'''  Army 
intelligence  officers,  told  of  a  siz¬ 
able  Chinese  presence.  This  was 
reported  to  FHC  G-2.'-  Within  the 
next  two  days,  PLA  units  deci¬ 
mated  two  regiments  of  the  ROK 
6''  Division  and  forced  the  ROK  II 
Corps  into  general  retreat.  Yet,  on 

28  October,  the  CIA  Daily 
Summary!  stated  that  only  small, 
independent  Chinese  units  were 
fighting  in  Korea.  It  totally  dis¬ 
counted  the  possibility  that  major 
Chine.se  forces  were  present.  By 

29  October,  South  Korean  units  on 
both  coa.sts  captured  Chinese  from 
regimental-sized  PLA  units,  and 
these  prisoners  convinced  X  Corps 
intelligence  that  the  Chinese  were 
being  committed  to  battle  as  units, 

'■  Roy  Kdger  Appleman,  L  'nuccl  Siciles 
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rather  than  as  replacements  for 
DPRK  losses.  That  same  day, 
however,  the  FKC  Intellifience  Sum- 
maty  advLsed  that  Chine.se  forces 
had  little  combat  potential  against  a 
modern  army."  While  this  view 
was  acceptable  in  Tokyo  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  combat  units  in  Korea  were 
considerably  le.ss  comfortable  with 
it. 

During  the  next  two  days,  Tokyo 
and  Wa.shington  continued  to  doubt 
the  intelligence  reports  from  the 
front.  On  30  Octolx'r,  MaeArthur's 
G-2,  General  Willoughby,  flew  from 
i'okyo  to  X  Corps  Headquarters  to 
personally  interview  l6  Chine.se 
POWs.  After  this  .se.ssion,  he  pro¬ 
nounced  them  to  lx  “.stragglers” 
rather  than  members  of  an  orga¬ 
nized  PLA  unit.  That  .same  day. 
the  8‘''  Army  reported  that 
10  .separate  Chine.se  POWs  stated 
that  several  PLA  divisions  were 
now  in  Korea.  While  reporting  this 
in  its  Daily  Summary!,  CLA  re.staied 
its  belief  that  Chinese  intervention 
w'as  unlikely,  and  that  the.se  troops 
could  be  protecting  the  hydroelec¬ 
tric  plants  e.s.sential  to  the 
.Manchurian  economy.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day,  the  CIA  Daily  Sum  maty 
carried  a  report  from  the  8'*'  Army 
stating  that  its  elements  wxre  in 
contact  with  tw-o  PLA  regiments, 
and  that  a  POW  claimed  the  Chi¬ 
nese  entered  Korea  on  l6  October. 
The  Agency  commented  that  while 
small  numbers  of  Chine.se  troops 
were  operating  in  Korea,  it  did  not 
believe  this  indicated  Chine.se 
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intent  to  intervene  openly  or 
directly  in  the  war. 

Admitting  the  Obvious 

B\'  early  November,  field  reports 
from  Korea  could  no  longer  be 
ignored  in  Tokyo  and  Wa.shington. 
In  addition  to  POW  reporting  from 
both  the  8'''  Army  and  X  Corps, 
Marine  Corps  pilots  reported  mas¬ 
sive  truck  conveys  moving  from 
.Manchuria  into  Korea.  Also,  a 
regiment  of  the  T'  US  Cavalry  Divi¬ 
sion.  the  first  American  Linit  to 
engage  the  PLA,  took  heavy  casual¬ 
ties  By  4  November,  the  f"’  Cavalry 
identified  five  PLA  divisions  oppos¬ 
ing  It,  and  the  U'  .Vlarine  Division 
identified  three  PLA  divisions  oper¬ 
ating  against  it.*'  Intercepted 
Chine.se  communications  di.sclosed 
an  order  for  30,000  maps  of  Korea 
for  the  forces  in  .Vlanchuria,  L'S 
Army  military  intelligence  esti¬ 
mated  these  were  enough  maps  for 
30  PLA  div  isions. 

FFXi's  G-2  finally  acknowledged 
that  the  (ihinese  were  in  Korea  in 
force.  Hut  Willoughby  continued  to 
claim  these  forces  did  not  repre- 
.sent  official  Chine.se  interv'ention. 
By  3  .November,  Fl-XJ  had  raised 
its  estimate  of  Chine.se  .strength 
in  Korea  to  34,000.  backed  by 
reserves  in  .Manchuria  of 
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498.000  P1.A  soldiers  .ind  370,000 
(’.hinese  security  troo]:)s7"  The  CIA 
Weekly  Summary  of  i  lat  date  esti¬ 
mated  a  similar  numlier  of  Chinese 
troops  actually  in  Koieti.  btit  con- 
tintied  to  take  the  position  tliat 
China’s  intention  was  to  protect  the 
Manchurian  btrrder  and  its  hydro¬ 
electric  plants. 

Finally,  on  5  Nox'ember,  Wil- 
loughby  admitted  that  Chine, se 
forces  in  Korea  had  t  le  potential  to 
conduct  a  large-scale  counteroffen¬ 
sive.  I.ater  that  day,  l:o\\'ever. 
MacArihur  tich  ised  the  JCS  that  he 
.still  did  not  believe  the  Cliine.se 
would  enter  the  war  in  force."" 

A  Brief  Respite 

Between  1  and  5  ,\'o\'ember,  the 
Cliine.se  forces  broke  contact  and 
melted  back  into  the  countryside. 
This  respite  provided  an  cipponu- 
mty  for  Tokyo  and  NX^ashington  to 
evaluate  the  situation  and  assess 
the  nature  and  size  of  the  Chinese 
threat.  Mac.'Xnhur  advised  that 
w  hile  the  Chinese  had  not  inter¬ 
vened  in  force,  their  strength  in 
Korea  could  force  a  retreat  of  his 
troops.^-  This  seemingly 
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The  NIE  stated-.that 
there  were  no 
indications  an  offensive 
was  in  the  offing.  That 
same  day,  the  second 
Chinese  offensive 
started,  leaving  the  US  8“^ 
Army  fighting  for  its  life. 
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contradictory  mes.sage  caused  some 
confusion  among  the  Washington 
military  leadership.  Meanwhile.',  Kim 
II-sLing  publicly  admitted  that  Chi¬ 
nese  troops  were  fighting  in  Korea, 
and  a  S'ew  York  Times  article  on 
6  November  said  that  the  New 
China  News  Agency  htid  repotted 
that  China  hatl  "volunteers  '  fight¬ 
ing  there.  Keliable  Chinese 
■Nationalist  sources  also  reponed 
thiit  China  was  preparing  for  large- 
sctile  combat  operations  against  the 
L’N  forces,’' 

On  14  .No\  eniber.  The  Sew  York 
limes  reported  that  the  .Soviet  press 
described  the  Chinese  as  ready  to 
de.stroy  any  force  which  posed  a 
threat  to  China,  and  on  16  Novem¬ 
ber  the  newspaper  reported  that 
Chinese  troops  were  moving  into 
Korea  in  large  numbers,  and  that 
even  more  troops  would  follow 
Intelligence  from  the  8'  ’  Ai'my  also 
reported  ma.ssive  buikkips  of 
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Chinese  forces  on  both  sides  of  the 
Korean-Chinese  border.’’ 

By  mid-Nc)vember.  FF.C  reported 
that  12  FLA  divisions  had  been 
identified  in  Korea.”  On 
24  Ncnember,  however,  National 
Intelligence  Fstimate  2/T  stated  that 
China  had  the  capttbilit)’  for  large- 
.scale  offensis  e  operations  btit  that 
there  wen;  no  indications  such  an 
offensive  was  in  the  offing.’'’  That 
same  day,  the  second  Chinese 
offen,si\e  started,  leaving  the 
8'''  Army  fighting  for  its  life  and 
most  of  the  I"'  .Marine  Division  sur¬ 
rounded  and  threatened  with 
annihikttion. 

It  took  several  days  for  .VlacAnhur 
and  his  staff  to  face  the  fact  that  his 
"end  of  the  w'ar"  offensiv'e  towttrd 
the  >'alu  v\'as  over  and  \ictor\'  was 
not  near.  Finally,  on  28  No\'ember, 
MacArthur  reported  that  he  faced 
200,000  FI.A  troo[rs  and  ;i  com¬ 
pletely  new  war.  .MacArthtir  again 
had  the  numbers  significantly 
wrong,  but  he  got  the  "new  war" 
part  right. 
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